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Happy New Year! 


Poe new-year bells are ringing for you, and I am hoping that wher- 
ever you are the sun is shining brightly on your happy little world. 
Each one of us has a little world all his own. Your world is made up of 
your home, your family, your friends, your school, your church. My world 
is made up of the people and things I am interested in. Of course every: 
one of us wants the big, wide world to be happy. We can help make it 
so by keeping our own little world happy. 

Let me tell you about some of the things that make my little world 
happy. Perhaps then you can check these things with the things that make 
your little world happy. 


When I wakened this morning I stretched my healthy body and | 


thanked my heavenly Father for His good life flowing through me. As 
I ate my breakfast the sun shone in through the window bright and 
cheerful. Outside the window an old locust tree waved bare, brown arms 
at me, promising that come spring it would be covered with a million 
pale-green, lacy leaves. 


As you go to school I go to my office. As I leave for work in the — 
morning gay little squirrels chatter at me. Winter birds tell me that cold | 


North Wind has no terrors for them, for they are safe and warm in 
their feather dresses. 

When I get to the office I find happiness in my work and in the 
companionship of my fellow workers. When my work is finished and | 
am outside again I love the cold wind blowing in my face, and rejoice 
in my ability to keep my balance on snowy, icy streets. Home again in 
the evening to a hot dinner. How good it smells! Again I thank my 
Father for His care for me. 

If an ugly thought creeps into my mind during the day, I wipe it 
away, because I know that God’s forgiving love cleanses my mind of 
all ugliness. 

Bells will ring and there will be laughter and shouting as the baby 
new year is born. This is my new-year resolution: I will use each day to 
make my world and your world and the big wide world a happy place. 
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I love the fall. 
I love the spring, 
With fresh, new life 


In everything. 


I think the winter 
Too is nice, 

With frosty panes 
And snow and ice. 


I like the summer, 
Warm and gay, 

With shady lawns 
And time to play. 


I like to see 
Each season come 


And bring its special 
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Pictures by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


LLIE Barrons put down the telephone and 
stared into the hall mirror. ‘““Aw, shucks— 

Sid!” he thought, disgustedly. He was tempted 
to take up the phone again and call his best 
friend Bill Middleton back to tell him that he’d 
rather not go ice-skating today, that it would be 
more fun to wait until Saturday when seven-year- 
old Sid would be off to Grandma’s for the day. 


“Maybe we could slip off without him,” Ollie - 


thought. ‘But I never have much luck at that— 
and besides there’s that old resolution I made!” 
He turned to take up the phone again, but as 
he did so Sid, who was five years his junior, 
stepped out of the dining room. “Can I go along, 
Ollie?” the younger boy asked. “Mother says it’s 
all right with her if it’s all right with you.” 
“Well, it’s not all right with me!” Ollie 
wanted to reply sharply. “I get tired of your 
tagging along everywhere I go.” But he re- 
membered the slip of paper on which he had 
written his new-year resolution the day before. 
Mother had collected the slips, after they had 
been read at the dinner table, and had folded 
them carefully and put them in the little gold 
box on the living-room mantel, as though they 
were something precious. There had been a proud 


light in mother’s face. Her eyes had shone al- 
most as though they might have been touched . 


with tears. 
Ollie could still remember how she had looked 


at him when she came back into the dining room. 
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“This will be a wonderful 
year,” she said, “if we all 
live up to the things we've 
promised. Oh, I’m so proud of all of you!” She 
had looked around the table from Sid to Eleanor 
and Elizabeth, the fourteen-year-old twins, then 
to Dad and to Ollie himself. 

Ollie had felt warm and good inside waiting 
for the new-year dinner to be served. His resolu- 
tion, he knew, had pleased Mother more than 
any other. “I resolve to have more patience with 
Sid,” he had written on the slip of paper Mother 
had given him. 

Eleanor had resolved to do the dishes without 
grumbling, and Elizabeth had promised to spend 
less time primping and do a better job of tidying 
up her room. Dad had resolved to be a better 
handyman about the house, and Sid had promised 
not to be such a crybaby. But Ollie’s resolution 
had pleased Mother most of all—for if he kept 
his promise, Sid would automatically- do less - 
whining and crying, which would mean less wear 
and tear on Mother’s nerves and a pleasanter 
family life all around. 

For a long, long time Mother had been trying 
to plant just such an idea in Ollie’s mind. “Joe 
never grumbled when you tagged along after 
him when you were Sid’s age,” Mother had re- 


- minded him often. “I think that's why you grew 


up to be such a fine, -sturdy fetlow—little boys 


‘learn a lot from older ones.” 


Standing in the hall, Ollie stared at the service 
star in the front window and thought of Joe. He 
tqpembered, with lump in tis: throat, “how 
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Joe had always called out, “Hi, there, pal!” 
every time he came in sight. Joe was a fine big 
fellow now, with the broadest shoulders Ollie 
had ever seen in navy blue. Ollie wanted to be 
like Joe more than anything else in the world. 
Of course being like Joe meant that he would 
have to put up with Sid in the same way that 
Joe had put up with him when he was seven. It 
wasn't going to be easy—but then maybe it 
hadn’t been easy for Joe either. 

“Oh, I guess I'll let him go along!” he thought 
as Sid repeated, “Can I?” He turned away from 
the phone and took his warm jacket and cap from 
the rack on the wall. 

“Did you say Sid could go along?” he asked 
Mother, stepping into the dining room. 

“Yes,” Mother replied sweetly, “if you don’t 
mind. He'll be lost if you leave him here all alone 
this afternoon. He'll be good, I’m sure. Won't 
you, Sid?” she asked turning to the little boy, 
who was already pulling on his cap and mittens. 

“Uh-huh!” Sid nodded quickly. “I'll carry 
your skates if you want me to, Ollie,” he added. 

“Little friends are sometimes great friends,” 
Ollie kept repeating to himself as he and Sid 
crossed the field toward Bill’s house. He was try- 
ing to be patient with Sid. He wished though 
that Sid would stop his ceaseless talking. Sid 
was always chattering about something. Ollie 
liked a few quiet moments in the day for deep 
thinking—times like now, when he was walking 
across this wide, snowy field with the fresh cold 
air against his cheeks. 

It was Mother who had given 
him the idea about little friends 
sometimes being great friends. 
She had expressed the thought 


to him one day when she was discussing his 
attitude toward Sid. 

“I know he tries your patience,” Mother had 
said. “But sometimes a little fellow can come 
in mighty handy.” 

“Oh, yes!” Ollie had scoffed. “For instance, 


when the mouse chewed through the net and set © 


the great lion free. Or if we were exploring an 
old mine and the top caved in on us and there 
was only a tiny hole between two rocks left—just 
big enough for Sid to crawl through—Sid could 
run for help!” 

His father had once told him just such a story 
in an effort to improve the relationship between 
him and his younger brother. 

“Stop banging those skates together,” he now 
said to Sid in a not-too-pleasant tone. “You'll dull 
the runners. And when we get to the pond, don’t 
start aggravating me about trying to make them 
shorter so they'll fit you. Be satisfied to sit by the 
fire and watch.” 

“T’ll slide without skates,” Sid said. 

“You'll do as I tell you,” Ollie reminded him. 

They were almost to Bill’s house. Stopping at 
the edge of the field, Ollie put his fingers to his 
lips and let out a long, sharp whistle. Like a 
jack-in-the-box, Bill popped out of the house 
with a bright-red muffler tied securely around 
his neck. He was followed by three other boys 


Ollie closed his eyes. “I can’t 
hold on much longer.” 
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between twelve and fourteen years of age. They 
were big husky fellows who made Sid seem 
smaller than ever. 

“It’s getting colder,” Bill said as they cut 
across an adjoining field. “It'll help the ice.” 

“Did you have to bring him along?” one of 
the other boys said, jerking his head toward Sid 
who was tagging along behind. 

“Yeh—to keep from having an argument,” 
Ollie replied. He did not tell the boys about the 
resolution he had made. 

“Boy, oh, boy! Does that look good!” Bill 
whistled as they came in sight of the pond. 

“She’s as slick as glass,” one of the older boys 
commented, putting on his skates. 

“You gather wood for a fire,” Ollie instructed 
Sid, as he stood up and took a stroke or two on 
the ice. ““And remember, stay near the edge. Don’t 
try to follow us out to the middle. I don’t want to 
have to fish you out of here with icicles on your 
chin.” 

Sid nodded and began gathering fallen limbs 
from beneath near-by trees. When'.he had a 
sizable pile of them at the pond’s edge, one of 
the boys set a match to them. Sid watched the 
flames eating into the wood and then, turning 
his back on the fire, he ran along the edge of the 
pond and threw himself into one long slide after 
another. Once in a while he looked out across 
the ice toward the older boys, but he was con- 
tent not to follow them. 

Glancing in his direction now and then, Ollie 


had to admit that he was being very g00d—too 
good to be true, in fact. “I'll bet a dime he gets 
us into some sort of scrape before we get home,” 
Ollie told himself. “He never fails.” 

“Tl race you to the other end!” Bill shouted 
pulling up sharply beside Ollie. “Come on!” 

They were off like the wind toward a row of 
posts that crossed the middle of the big pond. In 
the days before the pond had been enlarged, a 
barbed-wire fence had been strung across the 
water, but now only the rotting posts remained. 

Ollie took the lead and was well ahead of Bill 
as he neared the posts. Something told him that 
he should draw up quickly before he came to 
the spot where the old fence had run, but try as 
he would to stop, his sharp-edged skates carried 
him on toward the center of the pond. He heard 
a sickening, splintering sound, and that was all. 

Blackness enveloped him. When he came to 
the icy surface at last, he reached out desperately 
and clutched the post nearest him. A wide circle 
of water surrounded him. Fear greater than 
Ollie had ever known gripped him. If the post 
broke, he was lost! 

Through his fear he could hear the boys 
shouting and racing toward him. Bill was giving 
orders. At his command the boys had snatched a 
big limb from the shore and were dragging it 
toward the hole in the ice. 

Ollie closed his eyes against the freezing pain 
of the water as the boys hurried toward him. 
Bill was in the lead. If the ice would hold his 
weight where it had broken in 


First Haircut 
By Katherine Edelman 


I’m not a bit scared, 
Not scared at all, 

To sit in this chair 
So straight and tall, 

As with snip of scissors 
My curls fall. 


For the barber man 

Has a pleasant smile; 
And he lets me look 

In the mirror, while 
Down on the floor 

My curls pile. 


with Ollie everything would be 
all right—but if it didn’t! 

“Catch hold when I shove it 
to you!” Bill shouted, and Ollie 
nodded and made ready to 
reach out his hand. But even as 
Bill spoke the ice beneath him 
cracked and broke, widening 
the jagged circle. His feet and — 
legs dripping, Bill scrambled 
back quickly, clutching the limb 
which the other boys drew in 
with a jerk, 

“Tt won’t work. The ice is too 
thin. They can’t get close 
enough to me,” Ollie thought 
sickly as the boys tried time and 
again to approach the spot 
where he was trapped. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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i | nia Webster skipped By Lee Waltner The town fathers hoped to sell 
“ts around the sunlit arena pj tures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel SMe of them to help pay the 
where the pet show was in full expenses of the show, but the 
; swing. Past the bandstand and tiers of people prices were so high that Kathy could only look 
tt who had come to see the pets of the town in longingly at them. 
lie friendly competition, she hurried with small She left the arena and ran down the row of 
to black Bing frisking before her. stalls where the horses stood with pricked ears, 
as Like other Rockville children, Kathy had had awaiting their turn on the tanbark. 
= long sessions with soap and water, towels and “Lois!” she called to her sister, who was stand- 
ng brushes. She had bathed and brushed Bing until ing beside the pony she had promised to ride 
ad his curly hair glowed and glistened, and she had _ for little Tommy Payton. “Bing has a ribbon!” 
ed listened, flushed and patient, while her sister Lois, trim in riding coat and breeches, dropped 
nb Lois warned her that no matter what the Webster to her knees beside Bing and gathered him into 
in family thought about Bing, he was not a show her arms. 
dog and would probably get little attention if she “Oh, Bing!” she exclaimed. “I didn’t expect 
00 entered him. the judges to know how wonderful you are!” 
se Yet Bing had won an honor! A bit of satin She turned the glossy ribbon so that she could 
ht ribbon fluttered from his collar! read: “First Award, Longest Tail, Rockville 
ad Kathy danced on, avoiding the display a Children’s Annual Pet Show.” 
jot oni: and bridles, leashes and dog collars. The sparkle went out of her face. 
‘Some were studded with silver. On others were “We don’t care, Bingy!” she said, dropping 
letters in brilliants that sparkled like diamonds. her cheek against his smooth head. “You suit 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I’m thankful for 
the sun 
That gives me warmth and 
light; 
Today let your love shine 
through me 
Like sunbeams clear and 


bright. 


the Webster family, even if you 


- do have the longest tail. Kathy, 


why did you put him in that 
class?” 

Kathy was puzzled. 

“The lady at the desk said 
she thought he could win,” 
she said. “I put him in the com- 
petition for ‘Best Dog’ too. Isn’t 
it nice for him to have the long- 
est tail?” 

“No,” said Lois. ‘“He’s too 
little to have the longest tail. 
But anyway, Bingy’’—she twin- 
kled into laughter again and 
gave him an ecstatic hug— 
“with the longest tail you can 
wag better and tell us how 
much you love us!” 

Kathy's spirits sank. The 
honor she thought Bing had 
won was no honor at all. It 
told people that her beloved 
Bing was badly proportioned 
and out of shape! It was no 
more than a consolation prize! 

She said with a miserable 
gulp: “He doesn’t chase chick- 
ens or cars, Lois. He under- 
stands everything we say. He 
minds us. And—and he’s the 
nicest dog in this show!” 

“Forget it,” Lois whispered. 


8 January 


“People will think we're poor 
losers or that we're disap- 
pointed i in Bing.” 

“Bing’ s all right,” said Kathy 
loyally. “It was the judges who 
disappointed us. If Bing had a 
chance to show them——” 

“He won't,” said Lois. “But 
cheer up. He’s ours, and we like 
him!” 

Behind them Prince, the pony, 
snorted and jerked against his 
halter. 

Lois let go of Bing’s collar 
and scrambled to her feet. 

“Tt’s only me and Aaron,” a 
girl’s voice drawled. “We won't 
hurt anything.” 

Lois put a quieting hand on 
Prince’s shoulder, and Kathy 
drew sharply on Bing’s leash 
as Alice Long and her big white 
collie came closer. Alice had 
thick yellow curls, and her crisp 
white organdy dress was as 
fresh as the petals of a flower. 
Her collie looked like a picture 
in a magazine, but he lunged 
against the leash and growled, 
first at the pony and then at 
Bing. 

Aaron and his mistress us- 
ually made trouble. Aaron 
teased Bing every chance he 
got, and Bing had a hard time 
avoiding the big white collie 
without running from him. Of- 
ten the Websters laughed to see 
how he managed to put distance 
between himself and Aaron and 
still keep a dignified self- 
respect. But Alice never seemed 
to know when her pet was being 
annoying. 

“See Aaron’s ribbon for ‘Best 
Collie’?” she asked while the 
collie snuffled at Prince. “The 
judges say there’s no dog here 
in his class.” 

Instinctively Kathy’s hand 
went out to cover the ribbon 
on Bing’s collar, but she drew it 
back. Bing’s long tail was no 


disgrace. It was the same tail 
he had always had, and she 
loved it because she loved his 
whole small black body. 

Alice’s glance flicked to the 
ribbon. Her eyes widened in 
surprise. 

_ “Bing has a ribbon too!” she 
exclaimed. “What for?” 

Bending above him, she read 
aloud: “First Award, Longest. 
Tail, Rockville Children’s An- 
nual Pet Show.” 

She laughed. 

“Tm glad they have ribbons 
for the shortest nose and the 
longest tail and the sharpest 
bark! The mongrels want to win 
something too,” Alice said. 

Kathy flushed, but Lois said 
quietly, “We think if there was 
an award for the best dog in the 
world and the judges really 
knew Bing, he'd get it.” 

Alice tossed her shining yel- 
low curls. 

“There is a ribbon for the 
best dog,” she said. “But 
Aaron’ll get it! It means best 
bred. Aaron’s pedigree goes 
back generations, and his an- 
cestors on both sides were all 
show dogs. You don’t even 
know Bing’s father and mother, 
do you?” 

Humiliation thickened in 
Kathy, but Lois said gravely: 
“His mother drives the cows to 
and from the pasture for my 
grandfather. Last winter she 
kept his herd from freezing in 
the blizzard. Bing’s father lives 
on the farm across the road, and 


_ when the farmhouse burned, he 


barked and woke his master in 
time for the family to escape. 
That's all we know about Bing’s 
ancestors, but it’s enough.” 

Kathy sighed. She was glad 
that Lois remembered those 
things. They seemed to prove 
that Bing was all right, no mat- 
ter how long his tail was. 


| 


Behind them a man with a 
megaphone shouted: ‘Calling 
all dogs back to the benches! 


| We'll finish judging them there, 


and go on with the other 
events.” 

“Come, Bing!” At Kathy's 
word Bing whirled and started 
off, but when Alice would have 
followed Aaron tugged against 
her. 

Kathy went slowly back 
around the arena. She tried to 
remember Lois’s whispered 
“Don’t you care, Kathy! Re- 
member that ribbons can’t make 
us love Bing any more or less.” 

Lois was right of course. Still 
Kathy wanted everyone to know 
how wonderful Bing was. 

Beside the square marked off 
for him, Kathy stood while the 
judges went up and down one 
row of dogs after another. Each 
boy and girl watched, hoping 
for the ribbon that would pro- 
claim his pet the “Best Dog.” 

Black and white, brown and 
gray, big and little, fat and 
lean, the dogs yelped and 
barked and howled and bayed. 
They did not care whether the 
judges gave them ribbons. They 
wanted plenty to eat, a warm, 
dry place to sleep, and kind 
masters and mistresses to love 
them. And just then, more than 
anything else, they wanted to 
be free to run and play. 

The judges passed Bing with 
hardly a glance, though he 
watched them with earnest eyes, 


just as he watched everything. | 


They stopped before the collie, 
Aaron, to put another ribbon 
on his collar, the coveted ribbon 
for “Best Dog.” 

Alice laughed aloud, and her 
cheeks glowed rosy with pride, 
but Aaron snapped at the hand 
that fastened the ribbon. 

The judge frowned and 
pushed Aaron away. “He has a 


bad disposition to go with his 
splendid pedigree and good 
points,” he said. 

The crowd broke up and hur- 
ried back to the arena. 

Kathy waited until almost all 
the others had gone. Then she 
left her place. Bing walked be- 


‘fore her, his head high, his 


satin ribbon glistening. But he 
seemed to sense that she was 
not happy. Now and then he 
looked back at her question- 
ingly, and each time she smiled. 

When they reached the run- 
way, they could hear cries com- 
ing from the arena. Something 
was wrong. Kathy started to 
run. She could hear angry 
voices and the rattle of horses 
hoofs mingling with the fierce 
barking of a dog. 

When she reached the top of 
the runway, she caught sight 
of a huddle of ponies in the cen- 
ter of the arena. Evidently they 
had been judged in a group, 
and now a few were being 
shown individually. 

On the far side, circling 
widely, was Prince with Lois in 
his saddle. He was moving too 
fast to be pacing for the judges. 
He was running away! 

Kathy dropped Bing’s leash 
and pushed forward, until she 
could see everything. 

Prince was running away be- 
cause Aaron was chasing him, 
barking and snarling while his 
leash whipped through the dust 
in a gray-brown cloud! 

Kathy could see Lois patting 
Prince and talking to him, try- 
ing to calm him. But Prince was 
wild with fright. He ran ever 
faster, with the rings on his 
bridle jingling louder and 
louder. 

Kathy did not know what to 
do. No one else did either. 
Across the arena Alice was call- 
ing Aaron and wringing her 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Father, watch over me to- 
night 
And give my body rest; 
Help me build energy and 
strength 
To meet my every test. 


hands. The judges were crying 
out orders and the attendants 
were giving chase, but Prince 
was running too fast for them. 

He careened against the side 
of the arena and almost brushed 
Lois from his back; but she 
pulled herself erect in the sad- 
dle just as a flying black body 
shot into the open. 

The “Best Dog’ was twice 
as big as Bing, but unhesi- 
tatingly Bing threw himself 
against Aaron’s shoulder. The 
blow knocked the big collie off 
his balance and he rolled over 
and over in the dust, while the 
pony ran on, his speed dimin- 
ishing, until attendants caught 
him and Lois could slide to the 
ground. 

Shaken by a new fright, 
Kathy saw Aaron come up on 
his four feet and, with rage 
rumbling in his throat, charge 
at the small black dog that had 
spoiled his sport. Kathy cried 
out shrilly, but Aaron rushed 
on blind with fury. 

Bing waited until the big dog 
was almost on him. Then he 
shot forward, coming swift 
and low. He did not try to de- 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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ALLY’S turtle, Budge, was lost. She had 
hunted everywhere, under chairs and beds 
and rugs, but no—he wasn’t there! 

Sally called him Budge because sometimes 
he wouldn’t budge even when she urged him with 
a playful little nudge. 

He was a birthday present. His shell was 
painted green—one above 
and one below; and he 
lived in between. And 
though he was no larger 
than a dollar, he was 
strong, and always felt ‘‘at 
home” because he took 
his house along. “But 
he'll get hungry,” Sally 
thought, “and miss his 
daily swim, and he’ll miss 
running races with Jean's 
turtle, “Tiny Tim.” 

The girls would make 
a circle and put the turtles 
in; start them at the center 
and the first one out would 
win. 

In Budge’s glass aquar- 
ium was water and a shell 
that he used for an island and sometimes a cave 
as well. “If only Budge were in there now— 
wonder why he hides?” thought Sally, “he’s been 
gone two days and two whole nights besides!” 

She knew she was supposed to pick her things 
up after play, but up till now she’d never had a 
toy that walked away. From now on when she 
took him out to play or run a race, she’d not for- 
get to put him back right in the proper place. 

And now, today was Sunday, and as she 
changed her clothes to go to Sunday school and 
church, the tears ran down her nose. “I guess I'll 


never find him now,” she sobbed between each - 
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A Read Aloud Story 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1945 by the author 


breath, “if I don’t find him right away, he'll 
likely starve to death!” 

She dried her eyes and went to church and 
sat up straight and prim between her dad and 
mother; and when they'd sung a hymn, her 
daddy looked to see the time, and did his face 
get red, when he reached in to get his watch 
and pulled out Budge instead! 

Budge seemed rather puzzled to be part of 
such a crowd, but Sally was so happy that she 


almost smiled out loud. She suddenly remem- 


bered that just two days before, she had picked — 


her daddy’s Sunday coat up off the closet floor. 
And that’s where Budge had spent the time, 
hidden safe and sound. “It’s just a wonder,” 
Sally thought, “that he was ever found.” 

And Daddy said to Sally as they walked out 
to the street, “I always knew a watch had hands, 
but this one had four feet.” 

And Sally cuddled Budge and said, “You 
should be spanked—you should; but since you've 
been to church, perhaps from now on you'll be 
good.” 
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The Candid Camera 


By Alice Whitson Norton 


6 URRY, Dale,” urged his twin Don. “The 
guests will be coming any minute now, 
and I can hardly wait.” 

Dale raised his tousled red head from a 
magazine, glanced around the room, and hopped 
to his feet. 

“This looks like a regular picture show; chairs 
all arranged in a semicircle, a sheet for the screen 
already in place on the north wall. I hope the 
folks won't be disappointed.” 

“Of course they won’t be disappointed,” Don 


answered. ‘“Remember, the folks seeing this pic- 
ture all are our very dearest and closest relatives, 
and don’t forget we’ve waited a long time for 
this event.” 

“Forget!” scoffed Dale. “Me forget when I 
was actually to blame for the film’s being lost all 
this time?” 

“We never would have found it,” Don com- 
mented, “if Mother hadn’t decided to give away 
our old camping clothes and unearthed that bo 
of films in one of your old sweaters.” 

“Anyway it will be fun 
seeing the pictures we made 
on our vacation last summer, 
won't it?” Dale ventured. 

The doorbell interrupted 
the conversation, and Dale 
ran to answer it. . 

“Auntie June!” he cried 
excitedly when his best-be- 
loved relative appeared in 
the doorway. “I didn’t know 
you were coming!” 

“I wouldn’t miss this pic- 
ture for anything,” laughed 
Auntie. “You know what a 
motion picture fan I am. 
Your Uncle Jim is in the 
car.” 

“He is!’ exclaimed Don, 
coming up just in time to 
hear the announcement. 

“Yes,” Aunt June re- 
peated, “but he didn’t know 


not being invited—” 

“If that’s all he needs,” 
chuckled Don, “he’s as good 
as already in,” and he raced 
out the door. A moment later 
a tall, handsome man was 
following him back into the 
room. 

“Uncle Joe!” Dale ex- 


Then suddenly one of them 
lost his footing. 


whether to come in or not, 
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_ ber?” 


claimed, reaching for the out- 
stretched hand. “Why did you hesi- 
tate to come in and see the long-lost 
pictures?” 

“Well,” answered the man pleas- 
antly, “I seem to remember operat- 
ing that camera most of the time.” 

“Then you already know what the 
pictures will be like,” Don put in. 

“Not exactly,” replied Uncle Joe, 
“but I do have a pretty good idea.” 

“If I remember,” chimed in Aunt 
June, “I started that series myself 
with the family at the entrance of 
the zoo.” 

“So you did,” agreed Don. “I had 
forgotten that, and that was only the 
beginning of our vacation. Remem- 


“As if anyone going on that vaca- 
tion could ever forget it,” laughed 
Aunt June. 

Another ring of the doorbell 
brought another round of greetings. 
“Granddad!” exclaimed the twins in 
unison when portly Grandfather 
Baker came stepping through the 
door behind his slender little wife. 

“You didn’t expect us, did you?” he chuckled, 
laying aside his soft hat. 

“Mother said she called you,” Dale announced, 
“but we didn’t know for sure you would be 
here.” 

“We knew we would be on hand the minute 
your mother called,” laughed Grandmother. “We 
wouldn’t miss it for anything.” 

“Sure thing,” chimed in Grandfather. “Re- 
living our summer vacation on the lake, at camp, 
and hiking through the tall forests will be a 
happy experience for all of us.” 

Something in the tone of Grandfather's voice 
caused Dale and his twin suddenly to exchange 
glances and slip out of the room by different 
doors. 

They met in their own bedroom two minutes 
later with perplexed faces. 

“I have a feeling,” Don said soberly, ‘‘that 
Grandfather remembers something about our 
summer vacation that we have forgotten.” 


“So have I,” Dale agreed. “But what? Do you 
remember anything unusual taking place?” 

“No,” said his twin, “I don’t recall anything 
unusual about our trip. We enjoyed it from 


Don saw himself and his twin locked in a fist-to-fist combat. 


beginning to end, didn’t we?” 

“Except for our everlasting wrangles,” in- 
terrupted Don. “We did have some pretty tough 
arguments, didn’t we?” 

Dale laughed. “But we always managed to 
make up.” 

A call from Father Baker brought the boys 
down the stairs two steps at a time. A little 
exclamation of surprise escaped their lips. They 
were surrounded by the entire party that had 
enjoyed the vacation together on Grandfather's 
houseboat the previous summer. 

“Isn’t this great, this chance of reliving our 
wonderful vacation all over?” exclaimed Aunt 
Catherine, giving each of the boys a good slap 
on the shoulder. 

“Yeah,” drawled Dale, suddenly remembering 
some of the things that had caused friction be- 
tween him and his brother. But of course those 
little tilts between the twins would not be in the 
pictures. The pictures would only represent the 
joyous events, or would they? That indeed was a 
question. 

At that moment Father as master of ceremo- 
nies called for complete silence, and a moment 
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later the twins, seated side by 
side, heard Father saying, ‘As 
everybody well remembers, our 
vacation began on a Saturday 
afternoon with the family en- 
tering the gate of the zoo. June 
was at the camera.” 


The next instant the boys 
were nudging each other. Just 
as Father had said, there was 
the family, right before their 
eyes, entering the gate of the 
zoo. Grandfather and Grand- 
mother, Father and Mother, 
Aunt Catherine and Uncle Bill 
passed through the gate in 
grand style. Then suddenly 
there was a commotion and Don 
and Dale saw themselves argu- 
ing over a little inexpensive ko- 
dak that Dale had insisted on 
taking along for special pic- 
tures. There was Uncle Joe turn- 
ing back at the entrance with a 
slightly annoyed countenance. 
Of course there was no sound 
effect, for which the boys at that 
moment were grateful. Then 
each suddenly remembered that 
a hot argument had taken place 
before they entered the gate. 
After they got inside a good 
half hour had transpired before 
they were really on friendly 
terms again. 

Both of them felt a little flush 
of shame covering their faces, 
but everybody laughed so hi- 
lariously at the scene that nei- 
ther boy had the courage to 
speak. 

“See?” whispered Dale as the 
edge of a beautiful lake ap- 
peared on the surface of the 
white sheet on the wall. “I’m 
glad that first scene is over.” 

“We didn’t have any misun- 
derstandings on the lake trip, 
did we?” Dale whispered back. 

“Seems to me something did 
happen,” Don answered. “But 
maybe it didn’t get in the pic- 
ture or——” 
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“Oh, yes, it did!” Dale 
groaned. “Look!” And Dor, 
looking, saw himself and his 
twin locked in a fist-to-fist com- 
bat over a soft ball on deck that 
neither of them had actually 
owned, yet had quarreled over 
vigorously. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of January 6 
God, help me make this a 
good year 
By scattering words of love 
and cheer. 
For the week of January 13 
God, give me wisdom for each 
day; 
Guide me in all I do and say. 
For the week of January 20 


God, keep my body strong 
and free, 

To do my best in serving 
Thee. 


For the week of January 27 


God, let Thy love shine out 
through me 
To bless my home and family. 


Again shrieks of laughter 
filled the room, and just for a 
moment even Father’s voice was 
unsteady. The boys squirmed 
nervously in their chairs, then 
joined halfheartedly in the 
laughter going on in the room. 
A sense of peace came however 
as the rest of the journey un- 


folded without further disturb- 
ances. They laughed heartily 
at the sight of Granfather try- 
ing to walk the gangplank when 
the boat finally stopped at the 
camp on the bank of the river. 

“Now,” said Father, replac- 
ing the old reel with a new one, 
“this covers our trip through the 
tall forests and the picnic at 
Crystal Springs.” 

Suddenly Dale was on his 

feet. “Father! Father!” he cried 
earnestly. ‘‘Please don’t run this 
one.” 
“Sit down, Dale,’ Grand- 
father said. ““What’s the matter 
with you? The hike through the 
forest was one of the high lights 
of our trip.” 

A groan escaped Dale’s lips 
and his twin looked at him in 
surprise. 

“What did we do in this 
one?” Don whispered. “I don’t 
seem to remember anything un- 
pleasant happening.” 

“You will in a few minutes,” 
Dale answered. “But look, 
isn’t this really grand?” 

Don looked at the picture 
and sighed with relief. A beau- 
tiful woodland path appeared 
before his eyes, then along came 
Granfather and Grandmother, 
this time not together as usual. 
Grandfather wanted to walk 
nearer one of the dinner bas- 
kets, he had said, so he was 
closely following Uncle Joe. 
Grandmother was walking be- 
side Aunt Catherine. Then 
Mother came running down the 
path waving a shawl that 
Grandmother had forgotten to 
take along and after her came 
Father with another basket of 
food. And then Aunt Ruth and 
the two boys came galloping 
down the path like Indians. 

For a few minutes there was 
nothing but perfect loveliness 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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By Bula Hahn 


LITTLE town of Bethle- 


: How still we see thee lie! 
|| Above thy deep and dreamless 


my The silent stars go by; 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
wt) | The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the 


Are met in thee tonight. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Illustrated b 
Herbert Rudeen 


ETHLEHEM was an old town two thousand 

years ago. It was near Bethlehem that Ruth 

long ago had gleaned grain in the barley fields 

belonging to Boaz. And it was near Bethlehem 

in the time of King Saul that David, great- 
grandson of Ruth, was born. 

David, you remember, was the shepherd boy 
that the prophet Samuel had anointed and who 
later became king. Also, you remember, God 
promised that from the line of David there would 
tise a kingdom that would last forever. 

There had been many, many harvests since 
Ruth had gleaned in the fields of Boaz. There 
had even been many, many kings and rulers since 
the time of King David's reign. But the little 
town of Bethlehem still rested amid the hills 
of Judea, its low flat roofs gleaming in the sun- 
light and its quiet streets open to receive its 


people. 


Town Bethlehem 


Then one day there was a great inflow of 
people into the town. Caesar Augustus, emperor 
of Rome, was now the ruler of Palestine and his 
word was law which everyone must obey. “Go 
into the city or town from which your family 
came,” he commanded the people, “and there 
put your names upon a list.’ Caesar wanted a list 
of all the people in his empire so that he could 
collect taxes from them all. 

The time for the listing had arrived, and a 
great many people returned to Bethlehem, for 
there were many whose father and father’s 
father had come from Bethlehem and the hills 
surrounding the little town. They came singly 
and in groups. From all roads leading into the 
town rose clouds of dust as weary travelers 
neared their goal, some walking, and some rid- 
ing in carts and on the backs of donkeys. 

The travelers were tired, for many of them 
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had come a great distance. 
They needed rest and a 


About God 


star came nearer and near- 
er, lighting the hillside, 


place to eat, and soon all By Georgia Tucker Smith the shepherds fell to their 
the inns were filled. The knees in terror. 

townspeople who had an | asked my mother, “Where is God?” As they knelt trembling 
extra room in their home And she said, “Everywhere; on the ground an angel of 
offered shelter and food Every day and every hour the Lord came and stood 
to the travelers. But still You're in His tender care. beside them. “Be not 


the people continued to 
crowd into the town from 
all directions. After a time 
the homes too were full. 


“Your eyes can’t see Him; neither can 
You see the wind, my dear; 
But you can feel it, just as you 


afraid,” the angel told 
them, “for behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great 
joy which shall be to all 


People stood about in the Can feel God ever near. the people: for there is 
teen the 40d And you can sethelovely You is ey in the 
Into the cd at twi- God has created too, who is Christ the Lord.” 
light came Joseph, a car- Aad know bow wonderful He is, The shepherds covered 
How sauch Se their shield their 


from Nazareth. He 
ed a donkey and on it 


—# eyes from the heavenly 


rode his young wife Mary. 

They too had come to put their names upon 
Caesar's list, for they were descended from the 
house of David. 

Closer Mary pulled her robe while Joseph 
went in search of food and lodging. But no 
one paid any attention to the tired carpenter as 
he walked wearily from street to street. No one 
paid any attention to the young woman who sat 
with bowed head upon the donkey’s back. 

In the streets some of the people were dis- 
cussing the high taxes. Others in low tones told 
again of God's promise to send mankind a 
Saviour. The people had tried to be patient, but 
the time had been long. They were weary, bur- 
dened with trouble, and their hearts were heavy 
and bowed down with sorrow. 


It was dark, and Joseph led the donkey with 
its precious burden out to the edge of the little 
town. There was a stable there that would serve 
at least as a roof over their heads. In this stable 
was fresh clean straw. Joseph did not even disturb 
the cows and the sleeping sheep. He tied the don- 
key outside. Then in an empty stall he spread the 
straw, making a resting place for the tired Mary. 

Stars sprinkled the sky. A pale moon came up. 
Weary travelers slept. The town was hushed 
and still. Then in the east a star grew in size and 
brilliance until it was larger and brighter than all 
other stars. 

On the hillside near Bethlehem shepherds, 
who kept watch over their flocks by night, saw 
the star. They talked one with another. What 
could it be? What could it mean? Then as the 
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light. The angel spoke to 
them again. “And this zs the sign unto you. Ye 
shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger.” 

The shepherds then lifted their faces from 
the ground, and they saw beside the angel a 
multitude from heaven. The air was filled with 
song and praise by the heavenly choir: “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

Then as suddenly as they had come the angel 
and the singers were gone. The message had 
been given. 

“Let us go at once into Bethlehem and see this 
wonderful thing that has come to pass,” the 
shepherds said one to another as they hastened 
down the hillside. 


The people in Bethlehem did not know all 
that had taken place. They listened as the shep- 
herds told their strange story, and they followed 
as the shepherds hurried to the stable over which 
the star rested. 


The crowd stood back in awed wonder while | 


the shepherds went inside to worship beside the 
manger. Mary sat beside the Babe. A holy light 
was shining around them, and when the shep- 
herds told of the angel and the heavenly choir 
Mary smiled. 

Slowly on their camels came the Three Wise 
Men from the East. They too were searching for 
the new-born King, and the bright star had 
guided their way. The Wise Men got down off 
the camels and went inside, bearing gold and 
rich perfumes as gifts. (Please turn to page 29) 
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G IS interesting to note that the only battles of 
World War II that were fought in the West- 
ern Hemisphere were in the Artic regions, namely 
in the Aleutian Islands and in Greenland. In 
these battles the United States regained Attu and 
Kiska in the Aleutians from the Japanese in- 
vaders and captured a German outpost in Green- 
land. 

When the German armies invaded Denmark 
early in 1940, the Danish colonies in the Western 
Hemisphere, Greenland and Iceland, were cut 
off from communication with the mother coun- 
try. There was great danger that the Germans 
would try to seize the islands and thus threaten 
the safety of America. Accordingly in April, 
1940, United States soldiers were sent to occupy 
Greenland so that it would not fall into the 
hands of the Nazis. They found that the Nazis 
had already landed a small force, which had 
built a weather observatory and a radio station, 
but they quickly captured the Germans and took 
over their equipment. The American occupation 
forces remained in Greenland until it was re- 
stored to the control of Denmark. 

Greenland is the second largest island in 
the world if Australia is classed as an island, 
being approximately 1,400 miles long by 700 
miles wide. It has an area of about 800,000 
square miles. Eighty-six per cent or more than 
five sixths of the area is covered by inland ice, 
which in some places is more than two thousand 
feet thick. Since Greenland lies almost wholly 
north of the Arctic Circle, its climate is very cold, 
and temperatures in the interior are said to reach 
ninety degrees below zero. It has more than a 
thousand glaciers. 

In the year 984 thé Norse explorer Erik the 
Red sailed along the coast of Greenland, and 
gave the country its name. Two years later a 
colony was founded under his leadership. It was 


from Greenland that Leif Ericson set forth on 
the voyage in the course of which he is supposed 
to have reached the mainland of North America. 

The colony was a republic until 1261, when 
the colonists swore allegiance to Norway. Dur- 
ing the fifteenth century the mother country lost 
contact with Greenland, and all the colonists are 
believed to have perished. Then in the sixteenth 
century new attempts were made to colonize the 
island, which were successful. Greenland re- 
mained under the sovereignty of Norway until 
the Norway-Denmark union was dissolved in 
1814, at which time it passed into the control of 
Denmark. 

Not all of Greenland has been explored to 
this date, as the extremely cold climate and the - 
high winds make tremendous hardships. Many 
explorers have charted parts of the island, among 
them Frobisher, Davis, Baffin, Ross, Hudson, In- 
glefield, Greeley, and Robert E. Peary. In 1901 
Peary reached the north end of Greenland and 
proved the country to be an island. Previous to 
that time it was believed that Greenland was a 
continent that reached to the North Pole. 

Since only a small portion of Greenland is 
habitable, its population is not very great. In 
1930 it was estimated to be about sixteen thou- 
sand persons, most of them Eskimos. 

Greenland is a comparatively recent stamp- 
issuing country, its first stamps having appeared 
in 1938. Previous to that time it used Danish 
stamps. 


Early in 1945 a new series of nine stamps ap- 
peared, several of which we illustrate. The thirty- 
Gre stamp shows an Eskimo dog team pulling a 
sledge across the ice. The one-krone stamp pic- 
tures a polar bear standing at the edge of an ice 
floe. The two-krone stamp pictures an Eskimo 
kayak, which is a kind of canoe covered with 
sealskin. The five-krone (Please turn to page 30) 
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By Bertha Reynolds} 


Have you ever seen 
horse with two t 
A fish walk a tightrog 
Or a rabbit with sai 
An old mother hen an 
Her chicks swim li 
A tiny-eared donkey? 
A kitten that clucks 
A maple tree growing 
With roots in the ait 
A robin that gobbles? 
A chipmunk-Sized b 
A curly-tailed pig 
Wearing jacket and 
I’ve never—but oh, ho 
I wish I could! 
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strode happily along the smooth, 
snowy road. He could smell the frozen 
fresh berries that he had got from the Peters 
basement locker, and he thought of the flaky 
biscuit and the fluffy mounds of cream his mother 
would make for their New Year's dinner. 

Walking beside him was Charlie Brewer. The 
big boy’s freckled face was whipped red by the 
winter wind. His chapped hands were bare; but 
he threw his heavy, pearl-handled jackknife be- 
fore him so that it slithered through the snow, 
each time sending up a spray of white flakes 
before it stopped upright and quivering in the 
pale sunlight. 

“I lost my knife,” said David admiringly. “I 
ought to make a resolution to save my money 
for a new one.” 

“New Year's resoluting!” scoffed Charlie. “My 


paw says folks make them one day and break. 


them the next!” 

“I don’t,” said David in surprise. “Whatever I 
resolve today I won’t break. And it’ll be some- 
thing more important than buying a jackknife.” 

“What'll it be?” Charlie asked curiously. 

“I don’t know,” said David. “Maybe to listen 
more closely when people speak to me. I make 
plenty of trouble because I think about other 
things when my mother talks to me and I don’t 
hear her. I ought to be better about hanging up 
my clothes too. And if I'd practice, Dad would 
get me music lessons.” 

“Poof!” said Charlie. “I wouldn’t practice! 
Not for nothing! I'd rather make a raft and go 
down the Missouri River. And I don’t have no 
trouble with clothes. I wear most of mine. The 
rest I kick under the bed. And if I don’t hear 
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New-Year 
Boomerang 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


what Maw’s talking, she can holler 
louder. My paw says if you're born lazy 
and good for nothing, that’s the way you're 
made, and there ain’t no use resoluting about it.” 

David did not like to argue with Charlie about 
what Mr. Brewer said. What Charlie’s father said 
about so many things was very different from 
what David's father said about them. 

At last he said, “You know, Charlie, what I 
think about new-year resolutions?” 

“Naw,” said Charlie, balancing his knife for 
another throw. 

“Well, when you’re just a baby, you’re what 
God made you. Then all the time when you're 
so little you can’t do for yourself, you're what 
God and your parents make you. But when you 
get big enough to do things for yourself, you’re 
what God and your parents made you and what 
you make yourself. I've got that big now.” 

“Huh!” Charlie blinked at him as if he did not 
understand. * "You make it sound:important.” 

“It is to me,” said David simply. 

“You figure resoluting on New Year's Day 
might make you something extra special?” 

“Not just on New Year's,” David explained. 
“You got to keep on the job all the time; but 
New Yeat’s reminds you to do it. If you're lazy 
and don’t, then after while you’re like a weed 
patch that ought to be a garden.” 

“Maybe like having this knife and a piece of 
wood,” said Charlie. “If you don’t whittle, you 
don’t make anything. And if the knife gets rusty 
and the wood rots, then you can’t make nothing?” 

David nodded. ‘“Then you're out of luck.” 

“Huh,” said Charlie doubtfully. “Sounds like 
sense. But I still got a hunch there ain’t no good 
to it.” 

He closed -his knife with a snap ‘and shoved 


| 
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it into his pocket. Silently he trudged beside 
David. 

“Some folks think I’m a bully,” he confessed. 
“Anyway making other kids scared gets me a lot 
of things I want.” 

David laughed. “Why not try making people 
like you? It might be better yet.” 

Charlie shrugged. ‘“‘Honeying around folks is 
too much trouble.” 

David said nothing. He had his own resolution 
to make; and he might as well be figuring it out 
instead of arguing with Charlie and getting no- 
where. 

“Look who's coming!” Charlie exclaimed. 
“What do you reckon that black boy’s carrying?” 

“No telling,” said David as he too caught sight 
of Sam rounding the curve in the road ahead. 
“He’s been helping Mrs. Hanlevy.” 

“T aim to find out,” said Charlie grimly. “That 
Sam don’t hog nothing we can use.” 

“Count me out,” said David quickly. “It’s his 
—not ours.” 

“You're funny!” marveled Charlie. prove 
it, I ain’t going to bully no one all day and see 
how much it loses me.” 

“O. K.,” said David uneasily. 

He knew that Sam’s package was something 
good and that he wanted to avoid Charlie. First 
he looked up and down the road for a short cut 
over the hill; but he stopped when he stepped 
into the knee-deep snow beside the road. 


From the roadway someone hallooed, 
“Hey, you down there!” 


“Don’t let him hit me, David,” he called when 
the boys came close enough to hear him. “Don’t 
let him bully me like he always does.” 

David answered: “He won’t hit you, Sam. He 
won't bully anyone today.” 

“That's what you think!’’ said the Negro boy, 
rolling his eyes suspiciously at Charlie. “He don’t. 
say anything.” 

Charlie grinned. 

“I aim to prove New Year's resoluting’s silly,” 
he declared. “So I’m off bullying for today. What 
you got in your package, feller?” 

Sam put his package behind him. “Guess I 
won't tell unless David says.” 

“David don’t get to say,” blustered Charlie. “I 
said. That’s enough.” 

“Maybe,” Sam said; but when David signaled 
him with a nod that Charlie’s word could be 
taken, he held it toward them. 

“I reckon you can smell it,” he offered. “But 
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no biting. It’s the best fruit 
cake I ever put teeth to. Mrs. 
Hanlevy sent it for our New 
Year’s dinner.” 

Charlie sniffed the spicy odor 
appreciatively. 

“See, Dave?” he said trium- 
phantly. “If I hadn’t resoluted, 


we'd have all the cake we 


want.” 

“E-ow!” wailed Sam, draw- 
ing his fruit cake away. 

“He said if,” David reminded 
Sam. “He won't take your 
cake.” 

Sam eased himself around 
Charlie, side-stepping cautious- 
ly; but Charlie made no move. 
He merely licked his lips and 
kept his eyes on David, remind- 
ing him silently that resolving 
not to be a bully had cost them 
the cake he could easily have 
taken from Sam. 

The Negro boy left them at a 
trot. David and Charlie started 
on. 


David felt depressed. He had 
wanted to prove to Charlie that 
being friendly was worth while 
and that using his fists to get 
the things he wanted only made 
trouble. So far all Charlie—or 
anyone else—could see was that 
he had lost some delicious fruit 
cake. 

At the curve an expanse of 
snow-covered roadway met their 
eyes. The snow had drifted into 
the curve, and the wind had 
leveled it until it was impossible 
to say where the road itself lay. 

David stumbled. 

“Watch out, Charlie!” he 
cried. 

His warning was too late. 
Both boys catapulted down 
through the snow. They landed 
in a heap far below the road- 
way. Charlie lay panting, short 
of breath. David clenched his 
teeth against the shaft of pain 
that quivered from his foot to 
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his thigh. He tried to move, but 
his boot was wedged between 
two snow-covered stones. 

Charlie leaped up. 

“Are you hurt?” he gasped. 

“No,” David stammered. 
“But I can’t get my foot loose.” 

“Huh,” grunted Charlie. “I'll 
help.” 

Both boys tugged, but Da- 
vid’s high boot was held fast, 
and there was no moving it. 

“Let’s unlace your boot and 
pull your foot out,” Charlie 
suggested. 

He knelt beside David; but 
under his awkward fingers the 
thong that laced the boot 
slipped into a knot that neither 
could undo. 

cut it,’ Charlie offered. 

He reached for his knife. 

“T’—his fingers searched—“I 
guess I lost it! It’s not here.” 

They looked at each other 
with serious faces. 

“Maybe,” said David, “if 
you'd climb up and run after 
Sam he might have a knife.” 

Charlie shook his head. “It’s 
no use. He’d think I was after 
his cake. He’d run like a fox.” 

“What'll we do?” pleaded 
David. “Mother's waiting for 
these berries. And it’s getting 
awfully cold, Charlie.” 

“Wish Sam wasn’t so scared 
of me,” Charlie said miserably. 
“Wish I hadn’t chased him so 
much. He’s got a right to be 
scared.” 

““Charlie,’’ urged David, 
“will you walk to my house and 
get my father to come?” 

“Sure!” Charlie said ear- 
nestly. “I’d do anything for you, 
David! You been fair to me. 
But I’d rather not leave you. 
S’pose a coyote or something’d 
come?” 

From the roadway someone 
hallooed, “Hey, you down 
there!” 
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They looked up to see Sam’s 
beaming face above them. 

“You boys were nice to me. 
So I brought you something!” 
He held Charlie’s knife toward 
them. “I found it in the snow, 
and I said: ‘Charlie’s not such a 
bad egg. He didn’t take your 
cake. Go show him you like be- 
ing friends.’ So I did. But I ain’t 
got time to wait for you fellows 
to come up.” 

Sam’s friendly face disap- 
peared, but the knife came 
glinting down through the sun- 
light and landed at Charlie’s 
feet. 

The big boy picked it up. 

Wordless, he cut the knotted 
thong and helped get David's 
foot out of his boot. While Da- 
vid shivered in the icy wind that 
struck his stockinged foot, 
Charlie kicked the boot from 
between the stones. 

“Say,” he mumbled as he 
handed it to David, “I get what 
you mean about resoluting. If 
Sam’d still been scared of me, 
he’d most likely kept my knife. 
Being friends, he brought it 
back to me. So maybe next New 
Year's, if trying to be friendly 
keeps on being good, I'll try 
more resoluting.” 

David drew on his boot and 
laced it while Charlie stood be- 
side him, holding the carton of 
berries. 

“How about coming home 
with me for dinner?” he asked 
Charlie gently. “My Mom 
makes the best shortcake, and 
she and Dad would be glad to 
have you.” 

They climbed the bank to the 
road with the wind blowing 

cold against them, but Charlie 
Brewer looked warm and 
happy. 

“I ain’t never had no straw- 
berry shortcake,” he confessed. 
“I'd like it a lot, Dave.” 
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A HOBBY, especially good for stamp col- 
lectors, is making stamp pictures. They 
are very simple and easy to make and can be 
used for original greetings, place cards, and 
many other things. The only materials needed 
are used stamps—you can use your slightly dam- 
aged ones for this purpose—paste or glue, pen, 
and paper. 

First draw a simple figure, person, animal or 
whatever you wish. If you cannot draw pen-and- 
ink sketches, trace figures that you like. Next cut 
stamps in odd-shaped pieces to fill in the figure. 
Place the pieces overlapping, upside down, or at 


Stamp Pictures 


By Mildred Veley Hardcastle 


angles. Leave the face showing if your drawing 
is of a person or an animal. Make attractive color 
combinations by using stamps of different colors. 

For example, on the picture of a girl skiing, a 
red two-cent stamp is cut in the shape of a cap 
and placed on her head. A three-cent purple 
stamp is cut to cover the trousers of her ski suit. 
A green one-cent stamp is cut to fit at the neck 
and the arms to look like sleeves. It is placed so 
that it overlaps the purple stamp slightly, thus 
forming the waistline. Used originally as a Christ- 
mas greeting for a stamp collector, this stamp 
skier would do just as well as a place card for 
one who likes to ski. 

If you are ambitious, you can cover large 
objects such as lamp shades, screen, or waste- 
paper baskets with these original figures. Fit the 
paper to the object first, then arrange your draw- 
ings attractively on the paper. Fill them in with 
stamps, and glue the sheet of paper on carefully. 
Finally, cover the whole object with a coat of 
clear shellac. 

On large objects a story can be told by the 
figures. To illustrate, we can use the same figure 
skiing. Figure 1 shows her putting on her skis. 
Figure 2 shows her starting down the hill. In 
figure 3 she is wobbling with one ski up in the 
air, trying to keep her balance. Figure 4 shows 
her gliding down hill. 

You'll find stamp pictures lots of fun to 
make, and you can use your own original ideas. 


Bing Was a Hero 


(Continued from page 9) 


The people who had been 
still with dread broke into 


collar studded with brilliants. 
“Kathy,” Lois whispered, 


fend himself or to attack 
Aaron. He avoided Aaron’s 
slashing teeth and came in close 
to the big dog, pressing against 
him so that Aaron’s body made 
a shield for him. 

The collie whirled and piv- 
oted in rage, trying to get far 
enough away from Bing to snap 
and slash at him, but the small 
dog whirled and pivoted too. 
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cheers and laughter. An attend- 
ant slid in and caught Aaron’s 
leash, dragging him back, while 
Kathy sped to Bing and circled 
him with protecting arms. 
Chuckles rose in Bing’s 
throat, and he pressed his head 
against Kathy. He was happy 
because she loved him! 
Someone stopped _ beside 
them. It was Lois, and behind 
her loomed a judge, holding a 


“they’re going to decorate him 
for bravery!” 

“Little lady,” the judge said 
gravely, “we're presenting this 
collar to an extra-fine dog. 
These letters call him a hero, 
but they don’t make him one. 
He did that himself.” 

Kathy smiled up at him. 

“Thank you,” she said. “To 
me, Bing has always been the 
best dog in the world!” 
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The Candid Camera 


_ (Continued from page 14) 


revealed: tall trees, beautiful 
flowers, little singing brooks. 
Then suddenly there was a foot 
log in the picture and Dale 
nudged his brother. 

“Remember that, don’t you?” 

“Maybe, just maybe the film 
gave out along here,” Don 
whispered back. 

“No such luck,” Dale an- 
swered truly, for now the 
film was showing the family 
grouped on one side of the 
stream watching the two boys 
scuffing on the foot log. The 
picture clearly revealed that 
they were angry. The object of 
the fight, a minnow net, lay at 
the end of the log. Then sud- 
denly one of them lost his foot- 
ing and tumbled into the water. 
The next instant the other was 
plunging in after him. 

The boys nudged each other 
as hilarious shouts filled the 
room, but this time neither of 
them laughed. They were tre- 
membering their terrific strug- 
gle to get out of the swift 
stream and even now it wasn’t 
funny. Both of them felt that 
no one should laugh over such a 
near tragedy. But the family 


was laughing, and though the | 


boys were a little hurt, still 
neither had the courage to say a 
word or leave the room. Then 
they were traveling again 
through the tall forest. The 
boys were taking turns using 
the minnow net. Everybody was 
interested in the picture. 
Suddenly a great crystal 
spring appeared, pouring out of 
a rocky hillside and flowing off 
in a broad silver stream. 
There was Father, Uncle 
Joe, Uncle Bill, and Grand- 
father taking it easy on the grass 
while Aunt Catherine and 


Grandmother spread the lunch. 
Suddenly two happy-faced boys 


came into the picture with their 
-arms filled to fullest capacity 


with deadwood. 

“Dale,” whispered Don, “did 
we do anything awful here?” 

“I can’t remember,” Don 
answered, “but so far each film 
has closed with a disturbance of 
some sort. I’m afraid to think 
about it.” 

“Time will tell,’ Dale an- 
swered, settling back in his chair. 

“This,” declared Father, 
“was one of the bright spots, if 


not the brightest, of our whole 


trip. Presently the picture pre- 
sented the family grouped 
around the picnic lunch. The 
two boys, with smiling faces 
and polite manners, served the 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 


need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannab More Kobaus. 


diners while hot coffee steamed 
over the fire. 

The reel finished with a click. 
Mother turned on the lights and 
instantly everybody was talking 
at once. 

“T think we'll do well to re- 
peat last year’s vacation again 
this summer,”’ said Father, “‘but 
I suggest we cover new terri- 
tory.” 

“And I suggest broader-soled 
and flatter-heeled shoes,” added 
Grandmother. 

“I suggest a few extra eggs in 
the icebox,” Uncle Jim said. 

“I suggest a little more 
malted milk,” laughed Aunt 
Catherine. 

“Less crackers and more hot 
bread for me,” broke in the 
voice of Aunt June. 

Then suddenly everybody 
was looking at the twins, who 
thus far had not even risen from 
their chairs. 

“What about you boys?” 
chuckled Grandfather. “Any 
suggestions?” 

“Yes, sir,” exclaimed Dale, 
rising and saluting his grand- 
father in a soldierly way. “I'd 
suggest we do not carry a mo- 
tion-picture camera next time.” 

“Is that the best you can think 
of ?” asked Grandfather. “What 
about you, Don?” 

Don gave his twin a sickly 
grin. “No way of getting 
around it, Dale,” he said so 
berly. “They're going to take 
that camera, I can see that. It’s 
up to us. We simply will have 
to mend our ways or see our- 
selves as others see us.” 

“I'll take the mend,” Dale 
answered. 

“Shake,” said Don extending 
his hand. Amid roars of laugh- 
ter they went racing up the 
stairs to sign a peace treaty that 
would insure a picture they 
would be happy to see. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Thank you for all your good letters. I wish I could share all of them 
with you but since that is impossible let me share one. One of our Boosters 
writes: “I cannot tell you how happy I am that I am a Booster. Just think, 
if everybody belonged to the Good Words Booster Club, what a fine world 
this would be to live in.” I too wish that everybody in the world belonged 
to our club, especially every boy and girl who reads WEE Wispom. I am 
making it easy to join the club by printing the pledge and application 
blank on the next page. 

Since perhaps some boys and girls may not understand what the pur- 
pose of our club is, may I say that it is “to radiate sunshine to all the 
world” ? Boosters do this by training their mind to think only true thoughts 
and their lips to speak only true words. By true thoughts I mean thoughts 
that are true of ¥ spiritual part of us, the real part, the part that was 
made in the image a likeness of God. When I think true thoughts about 
you, I think of you as kind, honest, loving, loyal, helpful, a true child 
of God. When I speak true words about you my words express only such 


thoughts as these. 


The new year is an excellent time to start radiating sunshine to all in 
God's beautiful world. Happy New Year! 


Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: say ‘The Prayer 
of Faith” almost every night. I am 
still sort of afraid of the dark, but 
when I say, “God is my all, I know 
no fear,” all the fearfulness goes 
out of me. 

I hope that nothing will ever sto 
me from going on following God, 
for I know that it is the only right 
way to live, and I want to live that 
way.—Pauline Wood. 


+ 


Dear Secretary: 1 was very happy 
to receive your letter the other day. 
I like especially your letters that 
bring me a poem or a small verse. 

I have always wanted a dog very 
much, so I kept on saying The 
Prayer of Faith. Now I am getting 
a dog for my birthday. I do hope 
that other Boosters will keep say- 
ing the prayer, and maybe if they 
also want something very badly they 
will get it—Barbara Dunbar. 
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Dear Secretary: Since I became 
a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club it seems as if there is 
a bright light within me. It gives 
me a happy feeling. I am nicer to 
my friends now, because I control 
my temper. I enjoy your letters very 
much.—Eleanor Hermann. 


of 


Dear Secretary: 1 like to go to 
school. You can make more friends 
and make others happy. Almost all 
the people I saw today were smiling 
at me. Guess what I did. I smiled 
right back at them to let them 
know that I was happy too. 

I will never forget The Prayer 
of Faith. I will be using it more 
since school has started to help me 
do my work. 

The stories and poems in WEE 
WispoM help me to remember the 
Good Words Booster Club pledge. 
—Ray McAlexander. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you for 
the beautiful letter. Whenever I 
need help or am in trouble, I think 
of your letter and The Prayer of 
Faith. They help me to have cour- 
age and to fear nothing. 

Yesterday my school locker 
would not come open. I tried sev- 
eral times, and then I remembered 
The Prayer of Faith. I said it while 
I was working the combination and 
the locker opened immediately. It 
has also helped me in my school 
work. I get much better grades than 
before I used it—Evelyn Marie 
Baker. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you so 
much for your most kind and warm 
letter. Since I last wrote to you 
the war has drawn to a close. I am 
very happy, as I know that no more 
men, women, or children will have 
to give their lives or shed their 
blood. I am so happy that I just had 
to tell you how I felt. I am sure you 
and all my friends everywhere feel 
the same as I do.—Lewis Oliver 


(England). 


Dear Secretary: Your letters have 
given me very much happiness, es- 
pecially the one I received last 
month. I think one smile can make 
a friend faster than any amount 
of gifts can ever do. 

Since I selected and wrote to 
some pen pals a few months ago I 
have spent many happy moments 
reading the letters I have received. 
Today I had to spend most of the 
day in bed, and I got a letter from 
one of my pen pals. It really was a 
cheery spot in my day.—Diane 
Houghardy. | 


| 


Dear Secretary: 1 received your 
very friendly and encouraging let- 
ter. 

In Kona we are all farmers and 
our crop is coffee. It ripens during 
the months from August to De- 
cember. We have vacation then. We 
picked coffee during the vacation. 
Frequently, there are bees’ nests in 
the coffee trees, so every morning 
before stepping into the field I say 
The Prayer of Faith so that God 
will be my aid, especially when 
there’s a bee’s nest. 

For the past few weeks we've 
been picking coffee and I’ve never 
found a nest yet. I use The Prayer 
of Faith, especially in the coffee 
field. I always use it for my bed- 
time prayer. I never want to for- 
get it. 

I have kept the pledge loyally 
and faithfully all through my mem- 
bership days and will always keep 
it. I think it is the best pledge I 
ever learned.—Carole Fujino (Ha- 
waii). 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


We are receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Helen Canniff (11), 653 London 
St. W., Windsor, Ont., Canada; 
Joan Root (10), Box 115, Walsh, 
Colo.; Fay Cox (11), Northwest, 
Va.; Marilyn Porter (12), 45 Hazel 
St., Watertown 72, Mass.; Estelle 
Rengo (10), Automba, Minn.; 
Joyce Kiefer (13), 1914 W. Wash- 
ington St., Milwaukee 4, Wis.; 
Paula Darby (12), 128 N. 35th 
Ave., Omaha 3, Nebr.; Teresa 
Noser (9), Rte. 2, Belleville, Ohio; 
June Pilgrim (9), Rte. 1, Box 454, 
Chico, Calif. ; Carolyn Haynes (13), 
108 N. Chickasaw, Bartlesville, 
Okla.; Patricia Salter (12), 112 
Park Hall, R. D., Dudley, Worcs., 


England; Dorothy Caldwell (12), 
Litchfield, Mich.; Ann M. Gerow 
(13), 340 Brunswick St., Frederic- 
ton, N. B., Canada; Ruth Soles 
(11), Rte. 2, Chadron, Nebr.; 
Marilyn King (11), Box 623, Fri- 
day Harbor, Wash.; Anne Lane 
(12), Box 638, Kanapala, Uganda, 
East Africa; Anna Lancaster (9), 
Vancebore, N. C.; Helen Howden 
(13), Proby Lodge, Dalkey, Dub- 
lin, Ireland; Marjorie Brooks (9), 
96 Cornelian St., Roe Lee, Black- 
burn, Lancaster, England; Barbara 
Davis (11), 234 Jefferson Ave., 
Columbus 3, Ohio; Elsie Bauern- 
feind (11), Morgan, Oreg.; Mari- 
lyn Jean Mayer (13), Marsh 
Foundation School, Van Wert, 
Ohio; Martha Cocke (10), Box 35, 
Petersburg, Tex.; Audrey Christen- 
son (12), Rte. 1, Box 29, Holt, 
Minn.; Ona Frances Johnson (10), 
Rte. 2, Box 171, Saucier, Miss.; Pat 
Calhoun (12), Laura, IIl.; Marjorie 
Swanson (12), Colton, S. Dak. 


ing the pledge. 


joining. ) 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen years of age may become members. 

2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep the pledge 
by using words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, and health. 

3. Members are asked to write once a month to the secretary. She likes to know how they are keep- 


4, Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Application blanks for 
new members to sign will be sent upon request. The pledge must be signed personally by the one 


5. If a member wishes prayers for health, for success in his schoolwork or in making friends, 
or for help with any other problem, he may write to the secretary. She will be glad to help him and 
to give his name to Silent Unity for prayers. 


Application Blank 


Date 


I believe that my words make me and other persons happy or unhappy. 
I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak 
good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club that I may help others as well as myself to be happy. 

I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will 


try to keep the rules of the club. 

Name Age 
Street 

City or town Zone No State 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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For Your New Year Party 
By Jatta Taylor Keith | 


Good-Resolution Punch 


dozen lemons 
dozen oranges 
1 Ib. sugar 


1 can grated pineapple 
1 quart water 

1 quart cold tea 

1 quart plain or charged water 


® Grate the rind from the lemons and 2 oranges. Put sugar and 
grated rind with 1 quart water in sauce pan. Stir until it boils. 
Boil 5 minutes cool and strain. Slice several thin slices from 
oranges and lemons to float on top of the punch as a garnish, 
then add juice of oranges and lemons and the pineapple to the 
cooled syrup. When ready to serve dilute with the tea and the 
remaining water. Pour over block of ice in punch bowl and add 
sliced fruit. Serves about 20 people. 

Pass a large glass or loving cup. Each guest makes a resolution 
for the new year before taking a sip. 


Watch-Night Sandwiches 


® Cut brown bread in thin slices and spread with softened cream 
cheese. Place bits of green pepper or pimento around the “face” 
to represent the figures and hands of a clock pointing to 12 mid- 
night. 

Dated Sandwiches 


® Spread each half sandwich with a mixture of cream cheese, 
orange marmalade, and chopped dates. Cover with plain bread. 
Press firmly together. Cut out cardboard patterns of a bell and a 
four-leaf clover. Place pattern on sandwiches and cut to shape. 

® For a Twelfth-night or “Old Christmas” party (January 6) cut 
sandwiches in star shape and paste silver-paper stars on the outside 
of the punch bowl and on evergreen branches placed about the 
room, as Twelfth-night is in memory of the star guiding the Magi 
to the manger of Bethlehem. 


28 January 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, for food before us 


set 

And other needs that You 
have met, 

We're truly thankful, and 
we'll 

To prove it as the day goes by. 


Tag Along 
(Continued from page 6) 


The cold of the water was 
numbing his body. “Help 
them, God!” he prayed. “Help 
them, please!” 

He could see Sid standing 
helpless beside the older boys, 
fear written upon his face. 
“Poor little fellow!” Ollie 
thought. “‘He’s been good. I’m 


‘the one who’s caused all the 


trouble today. I should have 
known better than to come way 
out here. Dad’s always warned 
me about the weak spot in the 
ice around these posts.” 

Ollie closed his eyes. “I can’t 
hold on much longer,” he 
thought. A great weakness was 
coming over him so that he no 
longer knew where he was or 
what he was doing. He had a 
sensation of slipping down— 
down. Then suddenly he felt 
something jabbing him in the 
side. He opened his eyes. It 
was the limb!’ Turning, he 
clutched at it desperately. 

The boys carried him to the 
fire and rubbed his arms and 
legs. “You'll be all right!” Bill 
kept saying. “Sid’s running 
home to get your Dad. He’ Ul 
come with the car and get you.” 

“Sid?” Ollie finally managed. 
“Sid’s all right, is he? I prom- 
ised Mother Id look after him.” 

“He’s all right,” Bill said. 


= 


= 


“He crawled out across the ice 
to push the limb to you. We 
tied my muffler to his feet, and 
when you caught hold we 
pulled him in again. He was 
light enough so that the ice 
would bear his weight.” 
Ollie smiled weakly. “The 
lion and the mouse!” he mum- 


bled softly. 


“What's that?” Bill asked, 
but Ollie did not repeat the 
words. “He must be out of his 
head,” Bill said over his shoul- 
der to the other two boys. 

Hearing Bill’s remark, Ollie 
chuckled deep inside himself. 
“Out of my head,” he thought. 
“Why, I’ve just come into my 
right senses! I’ve learned a lot 
this afternoon. Mother and Dad 
were right. Little friends can 
be great friends!” 


He felt the drowsy warmth of 
the big bonfire that Sid had 
built creeping slowly through 
his body. The boys were still 
working over him, rubbing his 
feet and hands. They turned 
their heads as Sid and his father 
drove up and got out of the car 
with a bundle of warm wool 
blankets. 

Ollie opened his eyes and 
looked up at Sid and smiled. 
Until now the new-year reso- 
lution had been only so many 
words that he had scrawled on 
a piece of paper to please his 
mother. From this moment for- 
ward, it would be a burning 
determination in his breast. He 
would be to Sid what Joe had 
been to him! “Hi, there, pal!” 
he said softly as the youngster 
came up beside him, and at the 
sound of the old familiar words 
a warmth that was not of the 
fire sent a deep and comforting 
glow through him. “T’ll be like 
Joe,” he told himself with a 
bright new sense of satisfaction. 
“Like good old Joe!” 


A Printing Set 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


EX LIGRIS 
Hele 


bees CAN make a printing set from an old inner tube and 
some empty spools. Find small pictures of things you want 
to print. Perhaps you would like such things as your initials, a 
star, some kind of animal, a flower, or a tree. The picture must be 
small enough so that it will fit on the (flat) end of the spool. 
Trace the picture on a piece of old inner tube. Or cut the picture 
out, paste it on a piece of inner tube, and cut around it close up to 
the edge. Wash the paper picture off and, when dry, paste the 
rubber picture on the end of a spool. Make as many kinds of spool 
stampers as you want. 

Cut a piece of flannel or heavy cloth so that it will fit into the 
bottom of a little flat tin box. Put a few drops of ink on the flannel. 
When you want to print a picture, press the stamper on the inked 
pad, and then on a piece of paper. 


looked-for King was to be born 
there, with what pomp and 
glory they would have made 
ready! The best room at the 


Little Town of 
Bethlehem 


(Continued from page 16) 


During that starry night 


Bethlehem became to Christians 
the most sacred spot in all the 
world. Its people continued to 
talk of the miracle that had 
come to pass in their midst. If 
they had known that the long- 


most pretentious inn would 
have been reserved for Him, or 
the guest room in the richest 
home in the town. Silk and 
linen robes in a handsome cra- 
dle would have served Him in- 
(Please turn inside back cover) 
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OU have told me many 

good stories about your 
pets. Now let me tell you one. 
In my sister’s family there is a 
little toy terrier (called Cracker, 
because she came to them on 
the 4th of July) who became 
deeply attached to one of my 
nephews. She was always at 
his side or on his lap when he 
was indoors and _ watched 
eagerly for his return when he 
went out. She slept at the foot 
of his bed. When war was de- 
clared the boy joined the army. 
Cracker was heartbroken when 
he left and took consolation in 
lying with her head on a pair 
of his old gloves. During the 
four years he was away, she 
slept at the foot of his father’s 
bed. 

A few days ago Lee was dis- 
charged. We wondered if 
Cracker would remember him. 
When he came home she ca- 
pered and fawned on him to ex- 
press her deep joy. When bed- 
time came Lee went to his 


room. Cracker roused from a 
nap, sat up and looked at Lee’s 
father a moment as if trying to 
be loyal, and then scampered off 
for Lee’s bed. Cracker’s love 
and loyalty touched us all 
deeply. Send your letters telling 
us about your pets to WEE WIs- 
DOM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


+ 


Dear Editor: 1 like the pet page 
very much, and | want to tell you 
about my pet fish that I call 
Tweeny. When I want to clean the 
fish bowl I bring him into the 
kitchen. Then I fix a pan of clean 
water for him to swim in while I 
clean the bowl. I take the shells 
out of his bowl and wash them, 
then put him back into the clean 
bowl. He likes it a lot.—Margaret 
Horne. 

+ 


Dear Editor: 1 have two pet chip- 
munks, and their names are Skippy 
and Tippy. When I first got them 
I had to feed them bread and milk. 
Now they eat almost anything and 
are especially fond of greens, nuts, 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 
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and seeds. My chipmunks are 
friendly, and they like to run and 
play in their cage. Sometimes they 
go to sleep in my dress pocket. 
—Sharron Lee Parazoo. 


+ 


Dear Editor: 1 enjoy every page 
of Wee WispoM, and I want to tell 
you about my pet. He is a cat named 
Big Boy. He has long white hair, 
with a black spot on his head and 
an all-black tail. 

He likes to wear clothes, and be 
wrapped up in a blanket and be 
rocked to sleep. He will drink from 
a nursing bottle. He thinks he has 
first right to the doll buggy. He 
likes soda crackers as well as he 
does meat. 

He is seven years old. He does 
not like to move and cries a lot 
in a new home. He wears a collar, 
and we must keep him tied until 
he gets used to his new home. 
—Delores N. Canney. 
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Dear Editor: We have two amus- 
ing kittens for pets. Their names are 
Pat and Mike. Pat is very timid. 
She likes to pretend that some 
noises scare her when they really 
do not at all. Mike is much more 
bold. He marches up and investi- 
gates a thing. We think they are 
very nice, and we love them a lot. 
—Philip and Katharine Burks. 


Dear Editor: My sister and I 
have two ducks whose feathers have 
changed color since we got them 
six weeks ago. We laugh when we 
watch them eat or drink. They 
follow us about the yard. Their 


names are Lusty and Dusty. 
—George Gordon Woodworth. 
+ 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 17) 


stamp pictures the eider duck, 
whose down is said to be softer 
and fluffier than that of any 
other bird. 

Greenland is now Denmark’s 
only colonial possession, Ice- 
land having become an indepen- 
dent republic in June, 1944. 
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Can You Name Him? 
By Lillie M. Jordan 


He stood unharmed where lions 
roared, 
His courage strong and glori- 
ous; 
He felt God near, so did not 
fear: 
His faith made him victo- 
rious. 


A Funny Flower to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


One day my hair was yellow; 
But overnight 
It turned to white; 
And in a day or so, 
When the breezes blow, 
I'll be quite bald, I know. 
Oh, I’m a funny fellow! 


Punctuation Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Below are five sentences that 
need punctuation marks to 
make them correct. Some need 
periods, some commas, and 
some question marks. See if you 
can decide where the proper 
marks go. The words and fig- 
ures in parentheses indicate the 
marks that are needed. Maybe 
this will help you in your school 
work. 

1. George Washington was 
born feb 22 1732. 

(1 period, 1 capital letter, 1 
comma ) 

2. Wouldnt it be fun to go 
picnicking asked alice. 


(1 apostrophe, 1 question mark, 
1 set of quotation marks, 1 capi- 
tal letter) 

3. We bought ten apples 
sixteen pears and thirty seven 
oranges. 

(2 commas, 1 hyphen) 

4. Look Theres a house on 
fire 
(1 apostrophe, 2 exclamation 

marks) 

5. Mrs smith paid us one 
dollar $1.00 for the vegetables. 
(1 period, 1 capital letter, 1 

set of parenthesis) 
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Jesus’ Best-Loved Disciple 
By Lelia H. Jakes 


Guess the following words; 
then put their first letters to- 
gether to spell the name of the 
best-loved disciple. 

1. The father of Jesus. 

2. A mountain retreat that 
Jesus loved. 

3. The mother of Samuel. 

4. He built an ark. 


A Bird Food Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


You will find among the 
words that each bird says a 
word that tells one thing it likes 
to eat. Example: The crow 
said, “Either Mac or Norman, 
plowed the field.” 

1. The cardinal said, ‘My 
little friend Sue thinks my song 
is pretty.” 

2. The quail said, “A big 
rain almost washed my nest 


away!” 

3. The robin said, ‘With 
few or many friends I’m hap- 

4. The kingfisher said, “If I 
should see a man with a gun I 
would hide.” 

5. The sandpiper said, 
“Look, I found this nail in the 
sand.” 

6. The owl said, “Ho, hum, 
ice and snow has come, but 
what care I?” 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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Christmas Candles 
By Marguerite Alexander 


ANDLES are always asso- 
ciated with Christmas fes- 
tivities. We burn them in our 
windows on Christmas Eve, and 
we hold candlelight services in 
our churches and Sunday 
schools. Here is a new way of 
introducing them into the 
Christmas party. 

Take several bananas, one for 
every two guests expected at the 
party. Peel the bananas and cut 
them in two crosswise to repre- 
sent candles. Now place a can- 
died cherry on the tip of each 
banana to represent the flame 
of the candle. 

Choose a red gelatine dessert, 
such as strawberry or cherry. 
Mix according to the directions 
on the package, and pour into 
cereal dishes. Allow the dessert 
to set but not to become stiff. 
Insert the banana candle, and 
leave the jelly to set. A little 
vanilla ice cream may be piled 
around the base of the banana 
candle and down the sides of 
the banana to imitate candle 
grease. 

Bring in the Christmas can- 
dles and listen to the exclama- 
tions of surprise from your 
guests. 
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Christmas 
By Barbara Nickerson (9 years) 
Washington, D. C. 


Christmas is the time of year 

When all people spread good cheer. 

Houses are aglow with light, 

Reminding us of the first Christmas 
night, 

When the stars shone bright and 
clear 

For all to see both far and near. 

May good will and Christmas cheer 

Guide us through the coming year. 


My Christmas Gifts 
By Sylvia Holcombe (9 years) 
Forest Park, Ill. 


Christmas time is here again, 

And I shall buy a ball for Ben; 

For Sally there’s a picture book; 

And Jimmy rates a game of rook, 

Mother a hat in a fancy box, 

And Daddy some red-and-yellow 
socks, 

Baby some booties to cover her 
toes— 

And that’s the way the money goes. 
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The New Year 
By Beverly Thomas (10 years) 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


The bells are ringing high in the 
steeple, 

And below in the street are fun- 
making people. 

An old man goes out and a babe 
comes in, 

And a new year is here where the 
old year has been. 

So toot your horns and throw con- 
fetti around, 

And, oh, yes, put your new-year 
resolutions down. 
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Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 


Your own stories and 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it is 
to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for March, send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 


poems. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Memories 
By Evangeline Bell (13 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


What are your memories about? 

Memories can be like jewels 

That an owner treasures highly. 

They are things you remember, 

Like the time you learned to ride 
a bicycle, 

Or the walks you took in the park. 

They may be about the days you 
went skating, 

Or about the times at the seashore. 

Could be about the time you got a 
whipping, 


And you thought Mom or Dad was 


mean! 
They may be about the first day you 
went skiing, 
Or the last ride on the roller coaster. 
What are your memories about? 


Snowflakes 
By Alvin Harms (7 years) 
Merrill, Iowa 


I woke up in the morning 

And found the ground was white; 
I saw that little snowflakes 

Had fallen in the night. 


Victory Day 
By Judith Lockey (11 years) 
Biggleswade, Beds., England 


In our village on VE Day, 
It was a sight to see 

Brilliant flags bedecked the way, 
Fluttering gay and free. 


Children danced and people sang, 
And all resolved to be 
A merry crowd, while church bells 
fang 
To all our company. 


Fairy lights in bright array 
Shone brilliantly alive. 

I'll never forget the eighth of May, 
In nineteen forty-five. 


The Star 
By Ruth Pass (12 years) 
t Leavenworth, Mo. 


Once there was a star 
That shone so very bright 
That men came from afar 
And followed its light. 


They came to a stable, 
And there they saw 

Little Baby Jesus 
Lying in the straw. 


People came and worshiped Him, 
People from afar; 

And all this happened 
Because of a -sent star. 
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A Wise Little Mouse 
By Brian Goddard (11 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


There once was a little mouse; 
His name was Tommy Gray. 
He lived in a great big house, 

And all he did was play. 


One day as Tommy went to play 
He saw the kitty-cat; 

He didn’t play at all that day 
Because kitty was on the mat. 
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Elmer Bing 
By Deane Gail Stoakes (8 years) 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Elmer Bing is a comical dog. 

He stretches his neck and howls out 
loud. 

He sneaks in our house looking for 
scraps 

And upsets Mother with his dirty 
tracks. 

But Elmer’s my pal and always will 
be 


For Eimer Bing is loved by me. 


+ 


What I Like about 


Christmas 
By Dolores Matouk (11 years) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The snow on the ground 
So white and so clear, 

And a fireplace indoors 
To bring good cheer. 


The tree in the corner 

All lit up bright and gay. 
Presents under it— 

“Merry Christmas,” they say. 


Church bells ringing, 
Bright stars in the night, 
Children singing, 
Born is the Saviour to show us 
the light. 
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Birthday Parties 


By Maryl Thompson (6 years) 
Lake Wales, Fla. 


I love birthday parties— 
They are so much fun— 
With cream and cake and hats and 


toys 
And games with girls and boys. 


The Rabbit Family 
By Franklin Benjamin (12 years) 
Ashland, N. H. 


Oh, there was a rabbit family 
That had twenty little rabbits, 
And in this rabbit family 
There were twenty little habits. 
The mother’s name was Cornie, 
And the father’s name was 
Johnny. 


-One had a face so mighty pink, 


The other a face as black as ink. 
The pair together were very cute; 
One played a horn, the other a 
flute. 
And that is the story, I’m sad to 
say. 
rll tell you more some other day. 


The Baby Jesus 
By Barbara Joan Anderson 
(12 years) 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Under God’s Heavenly stars He 
lay, 

Snuggled warmly in the hay. 

Gathering round, the angels sing, 

“Glory to the newborn King,” 


Born a baby and a king. 

Shepherds round Him gathering, 

Throw down their crooks and offer 
their sheep, 

Then silently go that He may sleep. 


Born to set His people free; 
Born for peace and liberty, 
Born to teach the arts of God; 
Born to guide us to the Lord. 
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Blondie 
By Barbara Dorn (9 years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Blondie and Dagwood were go- 
ing away; 

Alexander said he would play. 

Dagwood thought he would wear 
his best suit, 

Because he was told he looked very 
cute. 

Blondie would wear her very best 
dress, 

Because in the other she looked 
quite 4 mess. 

Alexander wondered when they 
would 

But when they do no one will 
know! 


The Talking Cat 
By Susan Kay Singer (7 years) 
Miami, Fla. 


Santa Claus said to Mrs. Santa 
Claus, “I am going to the big store 
in town to see what the children 
want for Christmas.” So off he flew. 
in his airplane to the city. 

When Santa got to the store he 
sat down in a big chair. First in 
line he saw a little girl. Santa asked 
her what she wanted for Christmas. 
The little girl said, ‘Toys, please, 
Santa, but I do not know what 
kind.” 

The next in line was an eight- 
year-old boy who wanted a train. 

Then Santa was surprised to see 
a cat in the line. 

“What do you want for Christ- 
mas,” asked Santa? 

“Another kitty to play with, a 
bell, some new whiskers, and a new 
tail,” said the cat. 

ha,” laughed Santa. “Who 
ever saw a cat who could talk—and 
what a lot of things you want! You 
may have all those things if you are 
a good kitty.” 

On Christmas morning the little 
cat was surprised to find Santa had 
brought him all the things he had 
asked for, because all he had said 
to Santa was a big miaow. 
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My Wish 
By Walter Tindall (7 years) 
Wilmington, Del. 


On Christmas Eve I'll hang up my 
stocking 
And upstairs I'll go to bed. 
In the morning when I get up 
I'll hurry downstairs to see if I 
have a sled. 


The Little Monkey 


By Mary Bird (7 years) 
Ottawa, Canada 


I saw a little monkey 
Away up in a tree; 

And he was just as cunning 
As ever he could be. 


If I were a monkey 
With a twitchy nose, 

- I'd swing in a tree 
And wiggle my toes. 
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Designed by Grace Woods (11 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Little Town of 
Bethlehem 


(Continued from page 29) 


stead of the humble manger 
and bed of straw. | 
But pomp and glory were | 
not a part of God's plan. Hum- | 
bly and simply Jesus came into | 
the world, and from such a | 
humble beginning grew the © 
kingdom that will last forever. 

Little town of Bethlehem! 
Birthplace of our dear Saviour! 
What a glow of warmth, what 
a wave of tenderness the very 
sound of its name brings to our 
hearts! 

Let us this Christmas time 
join our voices to the song that 
the angels sang, the song that 
has echoed and re-echoed down 
through the years; “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 


Answers to Puzzles 
Can You Name Him? 


Daniel. 


A Funny Flower to Guess 


Dandelion. 


Punctuation Puzzle 

1. George Washington was born 
Feb. 22, 1732. 

2. “Wouldn't it be fun to go pic- 
nicking?” asked Alice. 

3. We bought ten apples, sixteen 
pears, and thirty-seven oranges. 

4. Look! There’s a house on fire! 

5. Mrs. Smith paid us one dollar 
($1.00) for the vegetables. 


Jesus’ Best-Loved Disciple 
1. Joseph. 2. Olives. 3. Hannah. 
4. Noah. 


>) eep down in the heart of 


all good parents is the desire that their children have the 
best that life has to offer; but no child can find the good 
in store for him without the proper attitude toward life. 

Parents who would enjoy the happy companionship of their 

children and at the same time prepare them to meet life 

honestly and fearlessly need help in meeting the child’s needs 
of today. 

A thoroughly constructive help in establishing the bond 

of sympathy and mutual appreciation so necessary to efficient 
parenthood is Zelia M. Walters’s book YOU AND YOUR 
CHILD. Out of her rich experience with children Mrs. 
Walters, who is a mother and a teacher herself, gives you 
real principles upon which to base your child’s training. She 
shows the wisdom of replacing the old method of punish- 
ment with that of loving correction based on real under- 
standing of the child and his behavior. Mrs. Walters has 
proved in her wide experience with children that the only 
way to establish the habit of obedience and good behavior 
is to inspire in the child the real desire for good. 

Whether you are a parent, a teacher, or one who deals 
with children in some other way, you will find YOU AND 
YOUR CHILD a valuable help in understanding and deal- 
ing fairly and lovingly with them. 

In the standard binding You $] 

AND YOUR CHILD is priced at 

in the de luxe edition, at $2 a copy. 


John. | 


A Bird Food Puzzle | 
1. Suet. 2. Grain. 3. Worm. 4. Fish. 
5. Snail. 6. Mice. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
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WEE WISDOM 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 


6677 T's NEW YEAR'S EVE,” said 
Ned as he pulled out his 
chair and seated himself at 

the dinner table. ““What can we do 

that’s exciting ?” 

“Let’s make resolutions,” 
Jim. 

“I don’t know how te make reso- 
lutions,” said Tommy, who was the 
youngest of the crowd. 

“We'll show you how,” Ned as- 
sured him. 

“Could Harry and Frank stay all 
night, Mother?” asked Jim. 

“] think that would be very nice,” 
answered Mother, “if you don’t 


said 


mind sleeping three in a bed.” 

There was a general chorus of 
delight as they all crowded around 
the telephone while Harry and 
Frank obtained permission to stay 
all night. 


After the dinner things had been 
removed, the boys gathered around 
the table with pencils and paper to 
make new-year resolutions. 

“How do you make a resolu- 
tion?” piped Tommy. “I want to 
play too.” 

“Making resolutions is not play, 
Tommy,” said Ned gently. “It’s 
serious business. You just listen and 
you'll find out how it’s done.” 

“What's your resolution, Harry?” 

“I’m going to study harder and 
make better grades in arithmetic,” 
decided Harry. 

“That’s a good one,” they all 
agreed. 

“How about you, Frank?” asked 
Ned. 

“I'm going to be as quiet as Mom 


Ni 


ERHAPS some of your friends have 
never heard of WEE WISDOM. 
Why not share your magazine with  ~ 
them, or better still, send them a sub- _ 
scription. WEE WISDOM is $1 a year. 


wants me to be on Sundays,” he 
replied. 

Shouts of laughter greeted Frank’s 
resolution. “Imagine Frank being 
quiet,” said Bill. “What on earth 
will you do?” 

“Tl read my Wee Wisdom,” he 
said calmly. “I won’t need to make 
any noise.” 

“Wee Wisdom, what's that?” 
asked Ned, puzzled. 

“Didn’t you ever hear of Wee 
Wisdom?” asked Frank in amaze- 
ment. “It’s the swellest magazine 
you ever did see. It has stories and 
poems and puzzles and directions to 
make things and lots of other things 
for boys and girls too. I got a sub- 
scription for Christmas. Next time 
you come over I'll let you see it.” 
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